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In this case study, I have examined teachers' use of co-teaching models to support 
students with learning disabilities in an inclusive elementary classroom. Co-teachers 
progressed from the developmental stage of collegial growth to the compromising 
stage (Gately & Gately, 2001), but struggled to achieve the third stage of collaboration. 
Teachers used several methods to support students' literacy: explicit prompt sheets, 
scaffolded mini-lessons, and interactional inclusion. Classroom structures and 
helping routines played key roles in maintaining teachers' availability to exceptional 
learners. The students with learning disabilities protected their social status in the 
classroom, a key factor in their decision to accept teachers' help. 

Key words: collaborative practices, literacy learning, interactional inclusion, 
struggling learners. 

Dans cette etude de cas, I'auteure examine les modeles de coenseignement utilises en 
vue de venir en aide a des eleves du primaire ayant des difficultes d'apprentissage 
dans une classe inclusive. Les coenseignants ont progresse du stade initial de la 
collegialite au stade des compromis (Gately et Gately, 2001), mais ont eu de la 
difficulte a atteindre le troisieme stade, celui de la collaboration. Les enseignants ont 
employe plusieurs methodes pour soutenir les eleves dans leur apprentissage de la 
litteratie : feuilles de messages-guides explicites, mini-legons avec soutien a 
Tapprentissage et inclusion faisant appel a des interactions. C'est principalement 
grace aux structures des classes et aux methodes de soutien mises en place que les 
enseignants ont pu demeurer disponibles pour les eleves en difficulte. Ces eleves ont 
protege leur statut social en classe, ce qui a joue pour beaucoup dans leur decision 
d' accepter I'aide des enseignants. 

Mots cles : methodes de collaboration, apprentissage de la litteratie, inclusion par 
Tinteraction, apprenants en difficulte. 
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In a recent overview of the research on teaching students with learning 
disabilities (LD), McLeskey, Hoppey, Williamson, and Rentz (2004) 
concluded that most students should spend much of the school day in 
regular classrooms. As a result of this policy of inclusion of students 
with diverse learning needs, classroom teachers have adopted inclusive 
models of instruction that emphasize collaborative structures such as co- 
teaching. Bauwens and Hourcade (1995) described a co-teaching 
approach as a "restructuring of teaching procedures in which two or 
more educators possessing distinct sets of skills work in a co-active and 
coordinated fashion to jointly teach academically and behaviourally 
heterogeneous groups of students in integrated educational settings" (p. 
46). For example, both a classroom teacher and a special education 
teacher would provide all students with instruction, discipline, and 
support. This collaborative approach helps co-teachers avoid 
unintentionally stigmatizing students with identified needs by meeting 
the needs of all students in a regular classroom. 

To find out more about co-teaching in an inclusive language arts 
class, I considered how two teachers, the classroom teacher and me, 
where I played dual roles as resource teacher and researcher, 
incorporated students with special needs. The following questions 
framed the research: In what ways did we, as co-teachers, support 
students with learning disabilities in an inclusive grade-6 language arts 
classroom? How did three students identified with LD access help in an 
inclusive setting? 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Models of Co-teaching 

Vaughn, Schumm, and Arguelles (1997) describe five basic models of co- 
teaching. The first, "one teach-one assist," requires both teachers to be 
present with one teacher taking the lead in delivering instruction; the 
other teacher monitors or assists students individually. In the second 
model, "station teaching," each teacher takes responsibility for teaching 
part of the content to small groups of students who move among 
stations. Teachers divide students into three groups, two working with 
teachers and one group working independently. Students rotate among 
the three stations over a pre-determined block of time. With the third 
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model, "parallel teaching," teachers plan instruction together but split 
the class and deliver the same instruction to smaller groups within the 
same classroom. With the fourth model, "alternative teaching," one 
teacher works with a smaller group of sfudenfs fo reteach, preteach, or 
supplement the instruction received by the larger group. Finally, in 
"team teaching," the fifth model, both teachers share the instruction of 
all sfudents af fhe same time 

Sands, Kozleski, and French (2000) describe fhe same models buf 
break co-feaching info four fypes: fag team (one teaches a part of the 
lesson and the other follows), speak and add (one feaches, one adds 
information), speak and charf (one feaches, one records on overhead, 
easel, efc.), and duel (feachers work in unison, finishing each ofher's 
senfences and ideas). Alfhough fhe impacf of co-feaching on sfudenf 
oufcomes is sfill unclear (Magiera & Zigmond, 2005; Murawski & 
Swanson, 2001; Weiss, 2004), proponenfs argue fhaf co-feaching 
effecfively utilizes fhe specific and unique skills of each professional 
(Jitendra, Edwards, Choufka & Treadway, 2002). 

Supporting students with LD in the Language Arts Classroom 

One area in which feachers are mosf likely fo co-feach is language arfs 
because mosf sfudenfs wifh LD (90%) have significanf difficulties wifh 
reading and wrifing (Vaughn, Linan-Thompson & Flickman, 2003). 
Alfhough learning sfrafegies as fhey play ouf in fhe classroom confexf 
are complex and dynamic, researchers are increasingly aware how bofh 
fhe scaffolded activities and student-teacher discourse play key roles in 
helping students with LD emulate the performance of experf learners 
(Baker, Gersfen, & Scanlon, 2002; Bufler & Cartier, 2005). Af fhe same 
fime, cognitive sfrafegies help sfudents develop awareness of fheir 
relevanf background knowledge, enhancing fheir ability to monitor their 
learning as they complete instructional tasks and solve problems 
(Tierney & Readence, 2000). The most recent research on self-regulated 
learning indicates that the learning process is highly modifiable and 
shaped by individual sfudent characferisfics in inferacfion wifh confexf 
(Bufler & Cartier, 2005). 

To bridge the gap between oral and written language and to develop 
relationships between them, teachers also use elaborated dialogues and 
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think alouds (Abadiano & Turner, 2004; Angelis, 2003), building on 
students' current levels of understanding, and their ability to articulate 
their ideas. The key concept in teaching students with LD is to immerse 
them in an environment, rich in discussions that are explicit, clear, and 
full of relevanf examples so fhaf sfudenfs can increasingly make 
connecfions on fheir own (Swanson, 2000). Af fhe same fime, sfudenfs 
wifh LD need supporf fo become self-regulafed learners; fhaf is, fhey 
need fo be engaged in a recursive cycle of cognifive acfivifies as fhey 
work fhrough a given fask (Bufler, 2002). 

For fhis sfudy, I invesfigafed co-feaching in a grade-six classroom. 
My infenf was fo explore whaf happens when fwo feachers share 
feaching duties. I specifically chose a language arfs classroom because 
many sfudenfs wifh learning disabilifies have problems wifh reading 
and wrifing. 

METHOD 

For fhis case sfudy, I used qualifafive research fechniques, appropriafe 
for exploring and inferprefing educational phenomena in a real-life 
setting in which "how" and "why" quesfions were fhe focus of fhe sfudy 
(Denzin & Lincoln, 1994). I collecfed dafa from mulfiple sources: f ape- 
recordings of parficipanf observations (40 hours); field nofes on plarming 
meetings (8 hours); faped semi-sfructured individual inferviews wifh 
sfudenfs (3 hours); inferviews wifh fhe classroom feacher (2 hours); and 
inferviews wifh fhe feacher assisfanf (2 hours). ' 

As a researcher, I served as a full parficipanf observer (Bogdan & 
Biklen, 2002), co-feaching wifh fhe classroom feacher fhree fimes per 
week during 50-minufe blocks (2.5 hours per week for 16 weeks). To 
record fhe inferacfions, I wore a micro-cassette recorder wifh a fie clip. 
Full parficipanf observafion pre-empfed my faking notes of non-verbal 
behaviour and confexfual information. For fhis reason, after each 
parficipanf observafion/co-feaching block, I made a faped record of 
parficipanfs' affendance, seafing arrangemenfs, and field nofes. Wifh fhe 
whole class, I infroduced co-feaching models consisfenf wifh fhose 
recommended in fhe liferafure commencing wifh a sfrucfured model 
(one feach-one assisf). Wifhin fhe co-feaching framework I collecfed 
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fieldnotes and tape recorded interactions with the three students with 
learning disabilities. 

Research Site 

In response to the increased diversity of class composition and my 
commitment to inclusive practices, I elected (in consultation with school 
administrators and school staff) fo use a co-feaching model fo supporf 
sfudenfs wifh learning disabilifies who were enrolled in a grade-six 
classroom. This inifiafive was parf of a larger school disfricf movemenf 
toward more inclusive practices for sfudenfs wifh excepfionalifies. 
Aberdeen Middle School (pseudonym) is a large, mosfly middle-class 
school (grades 6 fo 8) locafed in a small cify in British Columbia. The 
school enrolled 850 students in three distinct programs: English 
program, French immersion program, and First nations program. Of fhe 
fwenfy-nine sfudenfs enrolled in fhe grade-6 class, five students had 
individual educational plans: three with learning disabilities, one 
student with a hearing impairment, and one gifted student. Among the 
remaining students, five were relucfanf readers and wrifers. 

Researcher Context 

Sandelowski (1999) highlighfs fhe imporfance and complexify of 
researcher idenfify in confexts where fhe researcher is a full parficipanf 
and a researcher; hence I provide my background as researcher. Prior fo 
fhe sfudy I had faughf sfudenfs wifh learning disabilifies for fen years in 
bofh pull-ouf and in-class models of supporf and had also worked for 
eighf years as a regular classroom feacher. I relied on in-depfh exposure 
fo fhe sife, dafa from mulfiple sources, and member checking with the 
teacher to offer a balanced perspecfive. Nonefheless whaf is offered is an 
insider's undersfanding of fhe scene - whaf Fawrence-Fighffoof and 
Hoffman Davis (1997) describe as a mefhodology of porfraifure. 

Participants 

The grade-6 feacher, Tina, volunfeered fo fry co-feaching as an 
alfemafive fo fhe fradifional pull-ouf supporf model. She was infroduced 
fo fhe co-feaching model based on Friend and Cook's principles (2000) 
fhrough a school disfricf workshop. Tina had eighf years experience 
feaching grade 6. 
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The focus of my sfudy was bofh fhe inclusive grade-6 classroom and 
fhe fhree sfudenfs wifh learning disabilifies in fhis confexf. I chose fhe 
fhree sfudenf parficipanfs using fwo criferia: designafion under fhe 
Brifish Columbia Minisfry of Education guidelines as sfudenfs wifh 
severe LD,^ and impending fransifion fo middle school. All fen sfudenfs 
who were classified as LD and who were enfering grade 6 had an 
opporfunify fo parficipafe in fhe sfudy. Six opfed fo do so. The six 
sfudenfs were assigned in clusfers of fhree fo fwo grade-6 classrooms, 
one of which was Tina's classroom. Tina was selecfed because she was 
particularly mofivafed fo be involved in fhe sfudy and because of her 
inferesf in bofh co-feaching and in professional developmenf relafed fo 
excepfional sfudenfs. 

I gafhered informafion on fhe fhree sfudenf parficipanfs, Noah, 
Kafelyn, and Sam^ from fheir school records, conducfed fwo inferviews 
wifh each sfudenf during visifs fo fheir elemenfary schools, and 
inferviewed fheir grade-5 feachers and fhe sfudenfs' parenfs. I obfained 
informed consenf from fhe parenfs and assenf from fhe fhree sfudenfs. 

Noah had well-developed oral skills and a sense of humour fhaf 
feachers and sfudenfs affecfionafely described as "warped." He 
presenfed as infroverfed, wifh a passion for comic-books and compufer 
games, and difficulty making friends. His academic records placed him 
approximately three years below his peers in reading and three and half 
years in wrifing. Noah enfered grade 6 wifh a history of exfreme apafhy 
fowards reading and wrifing. Our main emphasis, fo engage him so fhaf 
he would respond during language arfs lessons, involved getting him fo 
read materials in addifion fo comic books, fo respond fo fexfs presenfed 
in class, and fo wrife shorf passages of fwo fo fhree paragraphs. 

Exfroverfed, Kafelyn loved fo work in groups, and was often fhe firsf 
fo raise her hand in class. Her academic records placed her 
approximafely 18 monfhs below her peers in reading and one year below 
in wrifing. She liked fo wrife stories and her grade-5 portfolio confained 
fwo cohesive narratives a page and a half fo fwo pages in lengfh. Our 
goal was fo have Kafelyn challenge herself wifh advanced reading 
materials fhaf were more appropriate fo her reading abilify. 

Sam, a confidenf, imaginafive individual wifh excepfionally sfrong 
verbal skills, had a sfrong sense of humour. His reading and wrifing 
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assessment placed him two years behind his peers. Although he was a 
reluctant writer with a pen, he was motivated using a keyboard. Our 
goal for Sam was to have him write longer first drafts by Christmas and 
to encourage him to use his laptop. 

Data Analysis 

To determine preliminary themes, I entered into the QSR NUDIST 
system transcribed recordings, field nofes, and researcher memos 
generafed fhroughouf fhe research period. I fhen coded and compared 
fhese data. When conflicting data emerged, I used them to refine existing 
fhemes or creafe new ones. Once I drew preliminary conclusions, I began 
member checks wifh fhe classroom teacher and the teacher assistant to 
verify and exfend my undersfanding. The classroom feacher read fhe full 
franscripf of her interview and commented on the transcriptions of fhe 
classroom observations. I also conducfed semi-sfrucfured, individual 
interviews with the three students selected for in-depfh sfudy. I asked 
fhem fo bring arfefacts such as fheir language arfs nofebooks and sample 
projecfs fo fhe inferview to elaborate their answers. 

FINDINGS 

Ways of Supporting Students with LD in a Grade-6 Classroom 

In response to the first research question concerning the ways in which 
students were supported in the classroom, three themes emerged: 
learning support within the co-teaching structures, explicit teacher- 
instigated literacy support, and interactional inclusion. In the following 
secfion, I expand on fhese fhree fhemes. 

Reflections on Co-teaching 

During fhe four-monfh semesfer when I conducfed fhe co-feaching 
projecf, fhe co-feaching models fhaf we carried ouf reflecfed fhe exfanf 
liferafure in fwo ways: firsf, we inifially supported students with the 
most familiar and more fradifional formal of "one teach-one assisf" 
(Vaughn ef al., 1997). As frusf and willingness fo compromise grew, we 
used more inferactive models, stopping shorf of using fully cohesive 
models such as duel leaching (Sands ef al., 2000). Secondly, we wenf 
fhrough predicfable sfages of collegial growfh from the developmental 
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stage to the compromising stage (Gately & Gately, 2001), but struggled to 
achieve the third stage of collaboration due to some parity issues, 
insufficient plarming time, and the brevity of fhe projecf. I also idenfified 
numerous feacher-insfigafed ways of supporfing learners wifh LD in 
fheir liferacy learning, including explicif insfrucfion, an emphasis on 
creafive represenfafions of liferacy as a bridge fo wrifing, inferacfional 
inclusion, and engaging sfudents in prompfing dialogues during mini- 
lessons. 

Taking the Lead. In our inifial plarming session, I had a discussion 
wifh Tina on several co-feaching models fhaf mighf sfrucfure our roles, 
and Tina chose fwo models fhaf had componenfs wifh which she was 
already familiar: one feach-one assisf (Vaughn ef al., 1997) wherein I 
would do fhe lead feaching fhe firsf week and she would assisf and 
conducf mini-lessons among sfudenfs requiring individual affenfion. 
We altemafed fhe lead role from week to week. She also chose 
cooperative teaching whereby students worked in structured 
accountable groups of four fo six while we circulafed among fhem. 
Sfudenfs requiring supporf would sometimes be grouped fogefher and 
af ofher times were grouped heferogeneously according fo fhe language 
arfs fask. However, I did nof infroduce cooperafive feaching until fwo 
monfhs info fhe projecf. 

Alfhough Tina had initially elecfed fo fry fhe mosf sfrucfured of fhe 
co-feaching models (one feach-one assisf), wifhin fhree weeks our 
feaching evolved from one feach-one assisf fo fag feaching and one- 
speak-one charf (Sands ef al., 2000). She fell mosf comforfable making 
fhis shiff affer having me fake fhe inifial lead which provided her wifh a 
safe zone from which to observe my calibrating the language arts 
instruction. This approach was critical to establishing an authentic and 
credible relationship with Tina. Both of us displayed some uncerfainfy 
and awkwardness in fhe early weeks as we fried on new roles and made 
sense of how best to structure literacy support. 

Gately and Gately (2001) describe this beginning stage as 
developmental in which communication is often guarded and classroom 
teachers tread more slowly to determine role expectations. One way that 
I sought to team build and move past the awkwardness of fhe early days 
was for bofh of us to share incidental anecdotes about our out-of-school 
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interests with our students. At first, Tina was reluctant to share brief 
stories from her life (for example, her experiences in overcoming 
obsfacles to make fhe nafional Masfers Swim Team) buf as she saw fhe 
inferesf and feedback from fhe sfudenfs she became more relaxed and 
looked for nafural fransifions fo carry on our conversafion. This began a 
verbal rally befween us which seemed fo bring fhe sixfh graders closer fo 
us and reminded fhem fhaf fhaf fheir feachers encountered challenges 
nof enfirely unlike fheir own. If also confribufed fo fhe developmenf of a 
congenial professional relafionship of mufual respecf and opermess, 
allowing for acknowledgemenf of inevifable slip-ups and subsequenf 
collaborafive problem solving. 

Compromising stage. One issue on which we disagreed involved some 
of fhe classroom rules abouf how sfudenfs could access help during 
seafwork. I liked fo be proacfive and communicate availability before 
sfudenfs needed if and to stay within earshot, without hovering. In a 
debriefing wifh Tina, she expressed concerns fhaf fhe sfudenfs wifh LD 
needed fo gef help in a way fhaf would sfill make fhem funcfional when 
supporf sfaff were nof in fhe classroom, fo learn to use the structures set 
up for all learners. We worked ouf a compromise whereby Tina 
acknowledged fhe merif in anficipafing challenges wifh fhe work and fhe 
insfrucfions and fhen moving in, so fime was nof wasfed. I 
acknowledged fhaf delaying infervenfion unfil sfudenfs had fime fo 
fhink fhrough whaf was being asked of fhem in fhe assigned work was 
equally imporfanf. Infervenfions fhaf were eifher too early or too lafe 
were bofh problemafic and spoke fo fhe degree of discernmenf required 
in fhe teaching role. This compromising sfage (Gafely & Gafely, 2001), 
wherein we bofh began fo see fhe benefifs of one anofher's perspecfive 
on classroom sfrucfure and classroom managemenf, represenfed a new 
level of comforf for bofh of us. 

Classroom Structures and Traffic Patterns. The learning supporf was 
also facilifafed by classroom sfrucfures for accessing help fhrough fhe 
use of fhe Help Board, a comer of fhe chalkboard fhaf Tina had divided 
info fwo columns. When sfudenfs were parficipafing in wrifing 
workshop acfivifies, fhey could sign up for help under fhe column we 
had labelled "Help wifh ideas and insfrucfions" or fhe column "Help 
wifh edifing." Af ofher fimes, Tina labelled fhe fwo columns wifh each of 
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our names, recognizing that some students were more comfortable 
asking a particular person for help. Inferesfingly, mosf of fhe regular 
sfudenfs in fhe class used fhis sfrucfure, buf of fhe fhree sfudenfs wifh 
learning disabilifies, only Kafelyn signed up, and fhen only irregularly. 
Tina also fold sfudenfs fo "Ask fhree before me" which encouraged fhem 
fo check wifh fheir neighbouring peers before using fhe Help Board. We 
also esfablished a regular fraffic pattern, an approach for helping, in 
which Tina look responsibilify fo engage relucfanf wrifers in mini- 
lessons and I firsf engaged sfudenfs wifh LD. This simple fraffic pattern, 
in which we prioritized and assumed responsibilify for particular 
sfudenfs, reduced fhe amounf of time fhat fhey were idle, increasing fhe 
amounf of individual insfrucfion during each insfrucfional block while 
still allowing enough time for sfudenfs fo analyze fhe assigned work. 
Such explicifness in facilifafing sfrafegic help-seeking encouraged self- 
regulafed learning. Butter and Carfier (2005) highlighf fhe importance of 
esfablishing models of self-regulafed learning fhaf capfure bofh fhe 
characferisfics of fhe learner and fhe feafures of fhe confexf including fhe 
supporf sfrucfures, fhe expecfafions, and fask demands. 

As fhe relationships befween fhe feachers and befween fhe feachers 
and sfudenfs mafured, we used a wider variefy of co-feaching sfrucfures, 
such as one speak-one charf and co-operafive learning. However, fhe 
seamless level of duef feaching (Sands ef. al, 2000) whereby more 
sponfaneous insfrucfion mighf occur and feachers funcfion as a seamless 
unif never occurred. The liferafure suggesfs fhaf such feam work 
requires a longer parfnership fhan one semesfer so fhaf mufual frusf can 
develop over time. This collaborafive sfage of co-feaching (Gafely & 
Gafely, 2001) involves a high degree of comforf wherein fluid movemenf 
becomes unplanned and nafural. To reach fhis level, bofh of us felf fhaf 
fhe co-feaching inifiafive required more communicafion fo make joinf 
curricular decisions and time by increasing fhe number of co-feaching 
blocks from fhree times weekly fo five . 

Teacher-Instigated Ways of Supporting Students' Literacy 

Explicit Instruction. When I sfarfed fo co-feach fhe language arfs, I 
sfrove fo fif in wifh Tina's language arfs curriculum, which was focused 
on a novel sfudy of Me and the Terrible Two (Conford, 1974). She 
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frequently integrated arts with language arts and often chose to have 
students anticipate, interact, or respond to the elements of a novel by, for 
example, constructing a paper model of the novel's neighborhood, 
filming a news report of events in the school, or writing letters and 
reports about characters and events in the story. Tina largely determined 
the content of the curriculum; I focused on differentiating the work for 
Katelyn, Sam, and Noah and a few of the other students. The integrated 
focus of the curriculum appeared to motivate the students with LD, but 
they struggled in particular with open-ended tasks and the written 
component of the unit. I routinely prepared prompt sheets for both of us 
to use in the mini-lesson with the students with LD and with a few of 
their struggling peers. The prompt sheet was then used to scaffold 
instruction and as a guide for the dialogues during mini-lessons. It 
tackled the complexity of the literacy task, usually, by providing more 
structure, making the task more concrete, adding more steps or fewer 
steps, increasing the number of known elements, or bringing the task 
closer to the text. The key goal was clarity and explicitness and at other 
times the prompt sheet simply served to get the students to elaborate on 
their ideas about their writing. 

Striking a balance between traditional literacies so that Katelyn, 
Noah, and Sam would be engaged in meaningful reading and writing 
practices and also have opportunities to participate in the creative 
literacies was a source of tension and discussion between Tina and me, 
as this in-class exchange illustrates: 

Tina: Did you remind him [Noah] that he does have to actually write a story to 
go with his picture? 

Me: I haven't, but I will once he gets some of his ideas down. 

Tina: Good, because I don't have enough in his writing portfolio to write a report 
on him. (classroom teacher and researcher) 

We eventually agreed that although we needed to attend carefully to 
their voiced ideas and aesthetic responses to the text, we ultimately had 
to use their creative works as bridges to writing because without this 
insistence and support, Noah and Sam, in particular, would almost 
always opt for a creative response and not persevere with their writing. 
We didn't always agree on the timing of when Noah was ready to write, 
Tina leaning toward spending less time on his creative work. My 
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experience with Noah led me to argue for more time because he often 
had richer ideas for his initial draffs when he had been allowed fo follow 
fhrough on his creative projecfs. On fhe ofher hand, who knows a 
sfudenf better: A feacher who spends fhree hours per week in fhe 
classroom or a feacher who spends fhree hours per day? (Tina faughf arf 
fwo hours per day in ofher grade 6 classrooms). Also, alfhough I was 
providing inpuf info fhe fhree sfudenfs' grades from fhe classes we co- 
faughf, Tina had fhe responsibility of providing fhe final mark. 

Prompting Dialogues and Interactional Inclusion. One key advanfage of 
having fwo professionals in fhe classroom was fhe opporfunify fo engage 
fhe sfudenfs wifh LD in individual dialogues and fo prompf fhem in 
fheir wrifing using a few simple fechniques as fhey falked abouf fheir 
ideas such as scribing or generafing a graphic organizer. For example, in 
one class in which we were working on developing descriptive wrifing, 
Tina gave fhe following directions fo fhe sfudenfs: 

You are going to choose either an amusing, exciting, or frightening experience 
that you've had, but you're going to exaggerate... why I said choose something 
that happened to you is because you can remember it well and you can 
brainstorm lots of ideas, (teacher Tina) 

In this lesson, the differentiated support for fhe sfudenfs wifh learning 
disabilities involved fwo sfages: an opporfunify fo firsf brainstorm 
individually wifh me as supporf feacher (whereby I would scribe some 
key phrases abouf a sfudenf' s experiences and dialogue wifh fhe sfudenf 
fo elaborate on fhe key ideas); and fhe provision of a wriffen example of 
an exaggerafed sfory. 

In addition to prompting students, I also used specific discourse 
pracfices in my inferacfions wifh fhe whole class fo bofh validate learners 
and fo posifion fhem and fheir af-risk peers as knowing classmates 
(Fairclough, 1995). For example in faking up questions, if I did nof 
undersfand whaf one of fhe sfudenfs said the first time, I would repeat 
part of fhe sfafemenf, allowing fhe sfudenf fo reformulafe his or her 
fhoughfs, giving second opporfunifies fo arficulafe meanings. Rex 
(2000), who describes fhis process as inferacfional inclusion, argues fhaf 
such effective discourse moves by fhe feacher can posifion vulnerable 
sfudenfs for academic success. 
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Students' Criteria for Accessing Help 

Although the second research question on how students accessed help is 
partly answered in the first part of fhis paper, if has been largely written 
from fhe perspecfive of fhe feachers' pracfices and inifiafives. Yef while 
we were providing explicif insfrucfion and prompfing dialogues, 
encouraging multiple ways of responding fo fexfs, and sfrucfuring help 
routines, fhe fhree sfudenfs wifh LD were gauging when if was 
worfhwhile, appropriafe, and in fheir besf social inferesf fo ask for help. 

During fhe inferviews, sfudenfs' inifial answers abouf geffing help 
were almosf dismissive, as indicafed in fhe examples below: 

Me: When you need help, do you find it difficult or easy to ask for help? 

Sam: There's nothing really that I need help with in lots of situations. I got all the 
help I need and that's it. 

Noah: Yeah, everyone helps me. It's no big deal. 

Katelyn: If I really need help, yeah, (interview with Sam, Noah, and Katelyn) 

As my questions became more specific, concerning when and under 
whaf circumsfances fhey requesfed assisfance, fhe answers revealed 
considerable reflection abouf when, in fheir view, if was mosf accepfable 
fo ask for help. The sfudenfs performed a type of risk assessmenf fhaf 
was driven by four considerafions. 

Foremosf, fhey considered fhe level of difficulty of fhe work for fhe 
regular sfudenfs. For example, when Noah was asked if he found if hard 
or easy fo ask for help, he said: 

It's depending on my surroundings, actually. If the work is hard enough for the 
rest of the class, then I'm okay to put up my hand, but if the work is quite easy 
and I feel I'm getting a little stuck, it's sort of embarrassing. (Interview, Noah) 

Noah's response spoke to the importance of ensuring fhaf fhe curriculum 
presenfed was sufficienfly robust. 

A second consideration related to an awareness of who was using 
fhe Flelping Board or geffing help mosf frequenfly. Flere is how Sam 
responded fo fhe query abouf whefher asking for help is hard or easy: 
"Easy. I probably ask a neighbour for help firsf if no one else is asking, if 
he wasn'f busy, or I would jusf skip unfil some ofher person 
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asked... someone who's not asking all the time" (emphasis added). Sam had 
attached a stigma to asking for help from his teachers and did not want 
to be among those asking all the time. 

A third consideration, common to all three students, was the 
availability of an equally confused classmafe as an asking parfner. For 
example, in response fo whefher asking for help was easy or hard, 
Kafelyn replied, "Easy. I ask my friend and if my friend doesn'f know 
fhen we both ask at the same time." (emphasis added) 

As if became evidenf fo us fhaf Kafelyn and several of fhe ofher 
sfudenfs liked fo gef help in pairs, we sancfioned fhis practice by felling 
fhem fhaf fhey could sign up on fhe Help Board in pairs and formulafe 
quesfions fogefher prior fo meefing wifh one of us. 

The final consideration in asking for help was fhe physical proximity 
of fhe helping sfaff. In response fo fhe question, "How do you gef fhe 
help you need?" Noah responded: 

If you want, you can put your name up on the board under HELP Mrs. T 
[Support Teacher] or HELP Ms. Tate [Classroom Teacher] and then you wait for 
them to come. But usually, I don't get stuck, and if I do they just come around 
anyway after about five minutes and then you don't have to ask or put your 
name on the board. It's better that way anyway, (interview, Noah) 

Multiple approaches to accessing help were important to the 
students. Whereas Katelyn found fhaf going fo fhe Help Board wifh a 
friend and logging her requesf worked, Noah depended on fhe sfaff's 
fraffic pafferns and accepfed help when sfaff "jusf happened fo be 
nearby." Sam preferred fo waif unfil anofher sfudenf would ask firsf. All 
fhree sfudenfs appeared cognizanf of fheir borderline sfafus in fhe 
classroom and soughf ways fo mainfain fheir dignify by carefully 
choosing if, when, how, and fo whom fhey would communicafe fheir 
need for help. 

CONCLUSION 

We supporfed fhe sfudenfs wifh learning disabilities by assuming 
specific co-feaching roles and responsibilities and sfrucfuring specific 
helping roufines. We used mini-lessons fo engage fhese sfudenfs in 
prompfing dialogues, provided fhem wifh explicif insfrucfion, and 
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encouraged creative responses to text as a bridge to writing. Despite 
these teacher-initiated efforts, the students with LD sometimes went 
without help if fhey perceived fhaf if was nof in fheir besf social inferesf 
fo ask for if. We concluded fhaf fo proceed wifh fufure co-feaching 
inifiafives, we would need more planning time, and addifional 
adminisfrafive supporf. In addition, we concluded fhaf adapting fhe 
classroom curriculum as we did in fhis case sfudy may nof have been fhe 
mosf beneficial way fo proceed. Our approach confribufed fo parify 
issues because mosf of fhe curricular decision making was fhe classroom 
feacher's responsibilify. We may also have confribufed fo fhe fhree 
sfudenfs' sensifivify abouf solicifing help because we mainly adapfed 
insfrucfion and work producfs for fhem and for fwo fo four ofher 
sfudenfs in fhe class. An alfemafive would have been fo adopf a 
differenfiafed approach fo language arfs insfrucfion for fhe whole class 
(Tobin, 2005; Tomlinson, 1999). Under such a model all sfudenfs' needs, 
inferesfs, and profiles become fhe key componenfs in planning a range of 
learning acfivifies for all sfudenfs, nof jusf fhose wifh individual 
educational plans. 

Because fhis was an explorafory case sfudy over a shorf period of 
fime, more invesfigafion wifh more co-feachers over a longer duration is 
required fo furfher undersfand how co-feaching may supporf fhe needs 
of sfudenfs wifh learning disabilities in language arfs. Firsf, scholars in 
fhis area frequenfly recommend fhaf feachers engage sfudenfs in 
inferacfive scaffolding dialogues. Such supporf offen requires 
differenfiafed maferials, processes, and confenf as well as individual 
sfudenf attention, sfrafegies fhaf are more likely fo occur wifh fwo 
professionals in a classroom who can engage sfudenfs in meaningful 
dialogue fhus scaffolding fhe fask af hand. In fhe early weeks of fhe 
sfudy, we, as co-feachers, did nof achieve fhis end because of our 
misconcepfions abouf whaf if meanf fo co-feach. In fhe absence of 
sufficienf professional preparation of fhe co-feachers, we found fhaf fime 
and resources were under utilized. However, as fhe co-feaching roles 
and responsibilities became more delineafed and as a resulf of fhe 
helping routines, such as fhe Help Board and co-feaching fraffic pafferns, 
we could free fime and aftenfion for fhe sfudenfs wifh LD. Foundafional 
fo effecfive inclusion for sfudenfs wifh LD are feachers' skills in 
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classroom engagement, or what some prefer to think of as skills in 
sfudenf engagemenf (Weiner, 2003). In our case, fhe classroom roufines 
and sfrucfures, which fhe classroom feacher esfablished very early in fhe 
semesfer, confribufed fo our ability to teach the range of sfudenfs 
enrolled in fhis class. 

The sfudenfs wifh LD expressed concerns abouf how fhey were 
perceived by fheir peers and fended nof fo use fhe more overf helping 
sfrucfures as much as fheir classmafes did. Insfead, fhey developed 
creafive ways fo ask for help. They accepfed assisfance primarily when 
fhe feachers came fo fhem, and secondarily fhrough ofher sfudenfs. 
Ulfimafely, fhe crifical judgmenfs made by feachers in helping learners 
wifh LD — when to speak, what to say, and when to turn a blind eye — 
are borne from subfle undersfandings of fhe complexifies and nuances of 
feaching and learning. Such judgmenfs can only be developed fhrough 
exfensive professional developmenf and experience in co-feaching, as 
reflecfive pracfifioners develop commifmenf fo, and responsibilify for, 
inclusive pracfices fhaf supporf sfudenfs' liferacy learning. 

NOTES 

'Ethics clearance was received from both the University and the School 
District to conduct the interviews and the recorded participant observations 

^To receive this designation, students were of average to above average 
intelligence and scored at two standard deviations below the mean on academic 
tests in reading and writing. 

d have used pseudonyms for names of the teacher, students, and school. 
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